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The Fitness of the Environment. James Y. Simpson. Harvard Theological 

Review, VII, I, pp. 72-87. 

This article is an argument, based upon the fitness of the physical environ- 
ment, for a teleological interpretation of evolution. The author cites Professor 
L. J. Henderson's recent volume " The Fitness of the Environment," for evi- 
dence of the suitableness of the principal chemical constituents of the earth's 
surface and atmosphere to meet the requirements of organic life. He endorses 
Professor Henderson's assertion that "logically, in some obscure manner 
cosmic and biological evolution are one," while he criticizes his assumption 
that the underlying cause of this unity, although now not at all explainable 
mechanistically, will ultimately become so explainable. For though mechan- 
istic hypotheses are perhaps justifiable and even necessary within the restricted 
domain of a particular science, they are totally inadequate for a world view. 
In this connection Professor Hobhouse's recent "Development and Purpose" 
is cited for support. The author concludes that we are inevitably led to a 
spiritual interpretation of nature based upon environmental fitness, " and upon 
the gradual awakening and uprising of consciousness till it becomes not merely 
conscious of its life as a unity, but of the conditions under which it has come 
into being, and, controlling these, moves as the ultimate Reason," and as 
such, " shows forth more and more of itself in human personalities and society." 
The argument is logical and cogent, and deserves to be read. 

William K. Wright. 

Jm Sachen des psychischen Monismus. G. Heymans. Z. f. Psych., 63, 4 u. 5, 

pp. 241-285; 64, 1 u. 2., pp. 1-33. 

This whole article is devoted to a reply to McDougall's attack on all forms 
of parallelism in " Body and Mind, a History and a Defence of Animism." 
The main argument consists in showing that while most of McDougall's 
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polemic is valid as applied to epiphenomenalism, with which he seems to 
identify all forms of parallelism, still in the case of one form of the latter, 
psychical monism, the criticisms do not hold. Psychic monism holds that 
only the psychical exists and that the physical is merely the way in which the 
former is perceived. Physiological processes in the brain and the brain itself 
are merely the way our sense organs take cognizance of the true reality, con- 
scious processes. McDougall's claim that dualism is within the province of 
empirical science while psychic monism is metaphysical in its allegiance is 
untenable, as the latter does not start from an assertion concerning the ul- 
timate nature of reality from which it attempts to deduce a complete and 
detailed Welterkenntniss. It starts from the facts of anatomy, physiology, 
and psychophysics, and attempts to set up an hypothesis to explain them. 
For the consequently posited Weltbewusstsein, it claims only so much of the 
character of ultimate reality as is empirically justifiable, and admits many 
places where only gradually accumulated knowledge can fill in the missing 
details in its theory. Again, the positing of a reality which is ultimately 
psychical does not commit the monist to the doctrine that the whole enduring 
structure of the world is dissipated into a stream of conscious psychic phe- 
nomena, but merely transfers the legality and uniformity to the mental side. 
As for McDougall's assertion that parallelism implies " that every psychical 
event has its physical correlate or manifestation," and " that every thought or 
volition manifests itself under the form of physical processes subject to me- 
chanical laws," the fact is that these are questions for further research to 
decide. At least the assertion that there is a psychical reality behind every 
physical event does not necessitate the conclusion that there is a physical 
correlate for every psychosis. Nor is monism inseparably committed to an 
associationalistic and atomistic view of mind. Granting that meaning is 
more than or different from a synthesis of sensations, it does not follow that 
it may not itself have a physiological correlate as well as sensation. It should 
be noted in this connection that psychical monism does not make the mechanics 
of the brain molecules the really guiding force in the play of logical and meaning- 
ful connections, and is therefore not open to the charge of absurdity that may 
be brought against the mechanistic conception. All of these answers follow 
from the very essence of the monistic doctrine and are not merely additional 
hypotheses, brought in as aids. McDougall's whole polemic against paral- 
lelism applies only to epiphenomenalism. For monism the question is not 
whether atoms in motion can explain the behavior of a man directed towards 
the realization of remote ends and abstract ideals, but can this mental life 
be mediated through the sense organs as a manifold of causally related natural 
events. Here the causal relation of motive and decision, of logical premises 
and affirmed conclusions, is mirrored as cortical sequence and pseudo-causality. 
As to whether the legality of the brain is the same as that of the rest of nature, 
that is again a matter for empirical results to decide. These premises do not 
necessitate psychic atomism either, at least not in the sense that individual 
psychical contents are isolable and capable of independent existence. For 
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they are all integral parts of the mental reality. Moreover, the doctrine of the 
sub-conscious, the unconscious, call it what you will, relieves psychic monism 
of the insuperable difficulty of physiological processes in the brain unaccom- 
panied by psychic processes. The difficulty arising from the lack of a common 
sensorium can be met by the hypothesis that integrated sensational complexes 
can be correlated with brain processes which are merely simultaneous, not 
connected in space. 

Are the results of psychic research, which are continually gaining more of a 
scientific status, explicable only on the basis of animism, as McDougall claims, 
or can one type of parallelism, at least, namely psychical monism, not only 
find a place for these ' phenomena ' in its system but even furnish guides to 
further experimentation? The matter involves a consideration of the relation 
between the individual and the world consciousness. The individual is 
inclined to look upon his consciousness as a little closed system and to attribute 
the same character to the minds of others. We find, however, that the closed 
character of consciousness is not so great as has been thought. In the first 
place, we have come to realize that outside of the focal processes of any one 
moment, there is a great sphere of peripheral processes, which is subject to the 
same laws and is in constant relation to the former. Nor is the matter one of 
intensity; rather the unnoticed contents of consciousness are in a more loose 
type of connection with the focal processes. We have, then, the conception 
that in every individual consciousness at any one moment only a small part 
of a much more comprehensive mental content is present, and that there is a 
constant interchange between the two spheres. There is a struggle between 
the different ideas to attain the focal point, and the chances of anyone's so 
doing are functions of its intensity, feeling tone, and connections with other 
ideas. Consequently, the focus is generally made up of sensations and per- 
ceptions, but on occasion memory or imaginary complexes may succeed in 
asserting themselves. A similar type of relation may be posited as existing 
between the individual and the world consciousness. Parallelism requires 
that, just as we find brain processes to be related to the other phenomena of 
nature, albeit not very intimately as compared to their own mutual relation- 
ships, we should posit a relationship between the individual and the universal 
mind which is much less close than that between the specific ideas of the 
former. As a result of this weakness of the bond, it is easily understood that 
we are ordinarily not aware of the existing tie. The universal mind is much 
less unified than the individual, and consequently the interchange of contents 
within it is much less frequent. — We must conceive the individual as a tem- 
porarily isolated part of the universal consciousness. As in the isolated mind, 
the strongly toned ideas occupy the focus, so in the universal, systems of 
strongly toned experiences, those of the body, arise, maintain themselves, and 
then give place to others. And as the victorious idea in a human consciousness 
drags in its associates and shuts out all processes foreign to it, so does the 
individual isolate himself from his fellows. No experiences are ever entirely 
lost, and it seems probable therefore that no life is completely annihilated but 
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continues to exist as a unity. All of these are , of course, highly hypothetical 
statements, but they seem to receive certain confirmations from the facts of 
psychic research. Under this head we understand principally the phenomena 
of telepathy and manifestations of the dead. Dualism, it is true, leads logically 
to the conception of immortality, but gives no basis for believing in the com- 
munication of minds, both those of the living and those of the dead, at least 
not from the standpoint of its essential doctrine. And of the special conditions 
under which these take place it has nothing to say. With psychic monism it 
is different. In attacking the problem from this point of view, we must set 
out from the conception of the universal mind. The question would be 
whether this consciousness is to be conceived of as so constituted as to lead 
to the occurrence of the phenomena of psychic research under the conditions 
which have been empirically established. As has been shown, the relation be- 
tween the individual and the world mind is the same as that between the focal 
and peripheral parts of the isolated consciousness. Carrying this further, in 
as far as both types of consciousness are governed by the same laws, there 
will be associative connections between my mind and that of the universe, 
only they will be very weak. As a consequence, only rarely will parts of the 
content of the wider consciousness ' occur ' to the individual. Still the pos- 
sibility of direct intercommunication between the living and between the 
living and the dead is admitted under favorable circumstances. The rarity 
of the occurrence is due to the weakness of the interconnections and the 
strong counteraction of the content of the specific mind. And as peripheral 
ideas succeed in forcing themselves into the focus especially frequently when 
strong sense impressions are largely in abeyance and when the content of the 
focus is relatively disintegrated, so we find the phenomena of telepathy and 
mediumship to be intimately connected with the hysterical condition, which 
manifests the two characteristics named above. As the appearance of an idea 
in the focus of the individual consciousness is favored by associative threads, 
direct or indirect, between it and the existing processes of maximal clearness, 
so we find a departed mind manifests itself most readily through the medium- 
ship of one who has been intimately connected with it during life or under 
conditions that tend to set up such a connection temporarily. The phenomena 
of automatic movement, also, bear a close similarity to the automatic writing 
or speaking of the medium in communicating the thoughts of the departed. 
Again, the lack of clearness of most communications received corresponds to 
the low degree of intensity of ideas that has fallen away to the remoter borders 
of the subconscious, even when they succeed in asserting themselves in con- 
sciousness for a moment. 

R. B. Owen. 

The Relation of Mystic Experience to Philosophy. Sir Frederick Pollock. 

Hibbert Journal, XII, I, pp. 35-46. 

The philosophical bearing of mysticism has been misunderstood by super- 
ficial modern criticism. Mysticism is not necessarily religious in any 
ordinary sense of the term. The matter of mystical processes is often per- 
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fectly verifiable by the ordinary tests of other experiences. Mystical ex- 
periences are not different from others in not being open to all, and in being 
incommunicable. It is begging the question to use 'mystic' and 'visionary* 
as disparaging terms because visions and ecstacies are fallible in many cases. 
Mystical experiences are common to many faiths and confirm no single dog- 
matic system. Is there any form of philosophy with which mysticism is 
plainly incompatible? Not materialism, for the Stoics and some early Christian 
mystics were materialists. Mystics could hold any form of dualism or idealism. 
Belief in mysticism does not necessarily commit one to monism, nor to a 
scant respect for the reality of time and the worth of individual personality, as 
is instanced by the case of William James. " Broadly speaking, a Platonist is 
more likely to become a mystic than an Aristotelian, and some forms of later 
metaphysical speculation appear to have special affinities for mysticism; but 
we have no warrant for saying that there is any such thing as an exclusive or 
definite mystical philosophy." 

William K. Wright. 

Christian Ethics and the Ideal of Nationality. G. F. Barbour. Int. J. E., 

XXIV, i, pp. 1-23. 

Is the principle of nationality, at present being tested against the wider 
universalistic ideal, to be abrogated by the principle of universal brotherhood, 
or does it still remain an essential part thereof? How does the religious view 
of the solidarity of mankind affect nationalism? The task of Christianity is 
now the same as in its beginning, that of the reconciliation of various mingling 
races. The proclamation of universalism has always been the central message 
of Christianity; but the principle of nationality need not be regarded as counter 
to the Christian spirit. Jesus himself reverenced the traditions of his own 
people; and the universalism of the gospels does not exclude the truth that 
different peoples may have special aptitudes for working out various aspects 
of the Christian ideal. The present time also shows tendencies making for 
the breaking down of national exclusiveness: modern industry has become 
international and a kinship of interest has grown up between the same classes 
in different countries. But this substitutes for patriotism the less noble ex- 
clusiveness of class interests. If the unifying force of patriotism fails to 
reconcile class and class, the issue will be economic war. Civilization tends, 
by extinguishing racial differences, to reduce life to a common type; this uni- 
formity may prove as fatal to fruitful intercourse as was the old isolation. 
The breaking down of racial restraints involves moral peril, for vices are more 
easily adopted than virtues. Patriotic feeling may still be used to concentrate 
the humanitarian impulse which, without such direction, is apt to dissipate 
its energy. An international ideal may be substituted for a cosmopolitan, 
involving not the negation of nationalism but the inclusion of what is best in 
nationality in a wider synthesis. The nations should lay aside, not their 
identity but only their intolerance, and by proving faithful to their several 
destinies should forward the wider destiny of the world. 

Nann Clark Barr. 
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The Main Principles of Sensory Integration. Henry J. Watt. The Br. J. 

Ps., pp. 239-260. 

The formulation of principles is highly necessary in Psychology, because it is 
the sphere in which the effects of the interaction of all the main forms of being 
— physical, physiological, biological, psychical, and social — are made patent. 
For a better understanding of Psychology, principles must be formulated which 
are drawn from its own sources, and which are, therefore, able to do justice to 
its own particular difficulties. Unless the realm of sensory experience can be 
properly systematized, there can be no science of Psychology. The sensations 
must be formed into a sort of "periodic table" which will serve as a frame- 
work and basis for the theories regarding the qualities of sensation, and the 
attributes of sensation must be reduced to a type. For the scientific psychol- 
ogist such a systematization will lead to a systematization of integrative 
modes of sensory experience. There are three main principles of sensory 
integration. (1) The mode which results from the integration of an attribute 
must bear an immediate introspective resemblance to it. Inductively stated, 
it means that among the attributes of the simpler experiences, upon which a 
mode of experience is psychically dependent, there must be one to which it 
bears a much greater introspective resemblance than to any other. (2) The 
results of the integration of the same generic attribute in the different senses 
must be introspectively and functionally similar. The introspective and 
functional nature of an integrated mode of experience is essentially independent 
of the attributive or other accompaniments of its integrative basis. By means 
of this principle we are able to establish general rules for the relation of the 
generic modes to the generic attributes or features of the experiences from 
which they are integrated. If a mode of experience fails to occur where we 
expect it, then the basic variant experiences are absent, and for this the natural 
limitations of physical and physiological processes must be ultimately re- 
sponsible. (3) Every typical mode of experience must to some extent at 
least arise spontaneously and automatically and independently of such proc- 
esses as reason, thought, determining purpose, and the like, unless these 
processes themselves are the modes in question. Every mode of experience 
worthy of that name must make some new addition to experience. There 
can be no universal guide to the development of the mind; it can develop only 
when the conditions for that development have been given. These develop- 
ments come about through some new mode of experience. 

Henry Bentson. 

L' Inutility du Vitalisme. F. Bosc. Rev. Ph., XXXVIII, 10, pp. 358-382. 

Barthez was the first to set the problem of the nature of life in terms of 
modern biology, by believing in the profound unity of life and in the experi- 
mental investigation of vital phenomena. The significance of this opening 
towards the experimental study of life was misunderstood, and vital force was 
made a metaphysical entity exempt from physical-chemical laws. The ex- 
periments of the mechanists lessened the difference between vital and physical 
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facts; functions were reduced to chemical reactions. Genetically explained, 
life originated in fragments of plastic substance floating on the water. Haeckel 
identifies structure with life; the animal is a machine mechanically produced 
by the structure of the germ. In terms of energy, vital activity is reduced to- 
material activity. The living and the dead worlds are one, for all goes back 
to the movement of the atom. Neo-Vitalism rejects conscious finalism, but 
accepts an unconscious finalism by which is produced an endless, spontaneous, 
evolving creation. Life is the creative force organizing dead matter which alone 
is susceptible to physical-chemical laws. Only the inert is penetrable by 
analysis; the living being escapes, for we cannot know what is the vital force 
independent of matter which directs the plan and is different from physical- 
chemical action. The problem of the nature of life has been ill put. What 
Neo-Vitalism calls life is only the life which is apparent; real life, the cause of 
apparent life, is hidden, below perception. Two questions arise: (i) Is the 
distinction between living and non-living indeed legitimate? and (2) Is the 
non-living alone penetrable by analysis? If even inert bodies possess hidden 
life, all are equally subject to physical-chemical laws and penetrable by analysis. 
Structure is the support, not the cause, of vital activity. The notion of mass 
should be replaced by that of force which is cause of the structure and evo- 
lution of living bodies. This deep life which we have come to recognize in 
living bodies exists in the non-living also. Matter is never inert, but gives 
constant emissions of forces; and these forces which envelop us are reducible 
to one universal force, which by condensation gives birth to matter, while 
matter by decomposition lets loose the forces collected in complex living bodies. 
Apparent life is only a mode of universal life. The difficulty of observing the 
hidden life gave rise to the distinction between living and dead which is the 
cardinal error of Neo-Vitalism. Life is common to all beings, and all phenomena 
are reducible to physical-chemical laws. Modern biology does not take the 
view either of materialistic monism or Neo-Vitalism, but draws near spiritual 
monism and so makes Neo-Vitalism useless. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

Le monde comme volonti de representation. Jules de Gaultier. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVIII, 11, pp. 479-510. 

In current systems of philosophy, except that of Spinoza, reality, as it 
appears to us in consciousness, is not a finished reality, but an imperfect sketch 
which has to be transformed into a perfect reality. What characterizes, in 
fact, such moral conceptions of the world, is an end implied of transforming 
reality as it is into reality as it ought to be. Now the moral conception in- 
volves a contradiction, in that in finding perfection of existence in an ideal 
justice into which we are to transform an existence given in injustice, it con- 
secrates as a law of existence an essential injustice. Renouncing the justi- 
fication of existence in the light of our moral aspirations in a progress of evil 
toward good, the new metaphysic seeks for it a new principle of justification. 
The fact of religious feeling, moreover, must find a place in the conception of 
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reality, as well as that of morality. By religion is meant a conception which 
attributes to existence a logical significance for the forms of our intelligence 
and an interpretation satisfactory to the forms of our feeling life. The 
justifying principle fulfilling all these conditions must also be found in ex- 
perience itself; it must be a phenomenon. The phenomenon sought is found 
in our aesthetic experience. In the place of a moral end, which has been found 
self-contradictory, must be substituted, according to the new hypothesis, an 
aesthetic intention. The world becomes a spectacle or drama, where we at 
once act a part and behold a performance, deriving satisfaction from both 
acting and beholding. Morality being recognized as an illusion, phenomena 
are freed from their moral condemnation, while the illusion itself is justified 
by the interest and feeling of worth it lends to the spectacle of existence. Our 
various experiences^ which in their practical aspect are either joys or pains, 
are for our aesthetic appreciation, both as performer and as beholder, all 
only joys. This aesthetic attitude corresponds closely to Spinoza's "amor 
intellectualis Dei," and may be defined as love of existence for its own sake. 
The conditions of aesthetic creation and of aesthetic appreciation are erected 
into a metaphysic of the spectacular, according to which, for progress toward 
an ulterior moral end, is substituted as an end the contemplation of existence 
by itself, which end is continuously realized by existence inventing its own 
drama under the forms of illusion and desire. The view of the world as "will to 
representation" differs from that as "will and representation" by seeing as a 
positive good the process which Schopenhauer, blinded by pessimistic pre- 
possessions, regarded as only lessened evil. Reality is not denied, but only the 
moral aspect of reality, morality being reduced to a model, though an indis- 
pensable one, according to which aesthetic reality is to be executed. When 
one sees himself as an actor whose function it is to play well his r61e and enjoy 
it, the problem of evil, which is the stumbling block of every moral progress 
theory of justification, is solved by ceasing to be posed. Moral aspirations 
which in the old philosophy implied an end to be realized, become the means 
of realization of an end at each instant achieved. All activities of ameliora- 
tion, social reform, medical science, etc., will of course go on as before; they 
are an indispensable part of the spectacle, the execution and contemplation of 
which are coordinate phases of the same fact, both carried on under the form 
of the moral illusion. Feeling must have been experienced either to be 
portrayed or for its portrayal to be appreciated. If the value of voluntary 
illusion be questioned, myriads of examples from daily life establish it abun- 
dantly. No other view will account for the fact that in spite of pessimistic 
recriminations, life remains so dear to the individual. 

F. H. Knight. 

Is Realistic Epistemological Monism Inadmissible? Douglas C. Macintosh. 

J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., X, 26, pp. 701-710. 

Realistic epistemological monism maintains that the object perceived is 
existentially or numerically identical with the real object at the moment of 
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perception, although the real object may have qualities that are not perceived 
at that moment, and that this same object may exist when unperceived, al- 
though not necessarily with all the qualities which it possesses when perceived. 
It maintains with the neo-realist that what we perceive is existentially identical 
with the independent reality, and with the epistemological dualist it maintains 
that the object has when perceived certain qualities — notably the sense- 
qualities — which it does not possess when not perceived. Immediate knowledge 
of independent reality in perception is possible, because in sensation there is a 
creative activity of spirit. Upon occasion of certain stimulations, sense- 
qualities are creatively produced by the psychic subject, and in some cases 
with more or less accuracy located in or upon the very object in the environ- 
ment from which the stimulation proceeded. Consciousness in sensation and 
elsewhere is a productive activity of a unique sort. The psychic subject 
produces all the various sense elements which it is able to discover in the 
surrounding world of physical objects. Psychology thus becomes the science 
which studies the psychical subject as functioning. The whole process of 
sensing is the inherited result of what was first achieved in the lower animal 
from which the human race has descended. Sense-qualities are not produced 
by objects and lodged in the mind; they are creatively produced by the psychic 
subject in things or in the individual's own body. Thus secondary qualities 
are created and thereby the primary qualities are revealed. The fact that 
where sense-qualities are located in external objects, some of the primary 
qualities are as directly present to the subject as are the secondary qualities 
themselves, makes possible an escape from absolute agnosticism. This psy- 
chical activity becomes apperception when some ideas of qualities function 
instead of the actual presentation of those qualities. This apperceptive 
activity or the instinctive tendency thereto may be transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation. Only when there appears a new kind of psychical activity 
in the history of the race, is there an absolute a priori activity. Finally, with 
this view of epistemology, knowledge relation, when it is a relation of present 
consciousness, is internal so far as the subject is concerned, and external so 
far as the object is concerned. Whether relations are to be regarded as internal 
or external to the terms related, depends upon the purpose with reference to 
which the question is raised. 

Henry Bentson. 

Soren Kierkegaard. H. Hoffding. Rev. de Met., XXI, 6, pp. 709-732. 

S6ren Kierkegaard, the most truly Danish writer in the history of Denmark, 
was born in Jutland in 1813. His contributions to Danish literature are 
notable for the beauty of their descriptions of nature, for their wealth of senti- 
ment, and for their stern philosophy. Between 1843 and 1846 he published 
a whole poetic, religious, and philosophical 'literature. His philosophy is one 
of personality, partly derived from the Socratic principle, which appeared 
also in the writings of Kant and Fichte. Kierkegaard contrasted his principle 
of personality with that of scientific research, which he thought involved an 
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absorption in the study of objective reality. He venerated authority, cate- 
gories, fundamental concepts; but he believed that these fundamental concepts 
were founded on experience, and that, existence being always a becoming, it is 
impossible to form a complete system. The ethico-religious problem occupied 
him above all else. In his philosophy of life he recognizes various types; as, 
the aesthetic, the ironiste, the moral, and the humorous types. The last type, 
the religious, is endowed with more moral energy than the others. In the 
Christian type the highest development possible is reached. Kierkegaard's 
attack upon the Church was the greatest spiritual struggle in Danish history. 
It was directed by his desire for sincerity, for intellectual and moral probity; 
and its result was of two-fold importance. First, the religious problem was 
seen to be separate from that of metaphysics and was recognized as psycho- 
logical. Second, religion was shown to demand whole-hearted sacrifice and 
unswerving loyalty. Kierkegaard's message to humanity was a declaration of 

the importance of sincerity. 

Alma R. Thorne. 

Logisch-metaphysische Gedanken uber Freiheit und Notwendigkeit. Felix 

Goldner. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XIX, 3, pp. 275-289. 

Instead of logical contradictions ordinary thinking makes use of terms 
which, while not mutually exclusive in an absolute sense, are easy to deal with 
because of their positive content. So we have antithetical pairs like being and 
becoming, subject and predicate, freedom and necessity. The confusions and 
difficulties of the problem of the will seem to arise from a failure to recognize 
the fact that the opposition of freedom and necessity is only approximate. 
Neither Determinism nor Idealism is capable of logical explication without 
reducing to its opposite. Determinism is inconceivable without some 
measure of freedom, but there is no salvation for the actual time world in the 
freedom postulated for the absolute ego. What meaning can be given to 
freedom except as it is a modification of necessity? On the meaning given by 
Idealism, freedom approaches too near necessity to serve even as an approxi- 
mate contradictory in further discussion. If we turn to the purely formal con- 
ception of not-necessity, we can see that it too must denote a kind of necessity, 
however distinct from absolute causal law, if it is to have the universality of 
truth. But necessity itself, in the sense in which it makes all determination 
credible and truth possible, coincides with the not-necessity we have set up 
as the contradictory to absolute causality. "How there can be a condition 
freer than freedom can describe, and just for this reason of the purest all- 
embracing necessity, we cannot fathom. That it exists we know through self- 
conscious intuition, which cannot be shaken by any analysis." 

Anita Frederica de Laguna. 

La conscience transcendentale. C. Radulescu-Motru. Rev. de Met., XXI, 

6, pp. 752-786. 

Two exaggerations of Kantianism occur respectively in pan-psychologism 
and in pan-logism. Both are due to the failure of Kant's synthesis of English 
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associationism and Cartesian rationalism. The insufficiency of the critical 
philosophy lies in the artificial relation of these currents of thought to each 
other. The data of the senses are held together by the transcendental unity 
of apperception, but the nature of that unity itself is not sufficiently examined. 
In this transcendental ego Kant finds spontaneity and an identity of self- 
consciousness. Spontaneity implies that apperception is an organic function. 
Self-identity implies an abstract, numerical unity. Thus, the unity of apper- 
ception is defined by two moments which contradict each other: the unity of 
individual consciousness, and the ideal unity of consciousness in general. 
The first is founded on the supposed identity of the psychological self; the 
second, on the postulates of abstract logic. In explaining the organization of 
impressions from the senses, recourse is had to the relation between the unity 
of apperception and the other kinds of unities that prepare the way, as, for 
instance, the function of imagination; and apperception is thus found inherent 
in the real, individual consciousness. But in explaining the objective nature of 
a priorism, i. e. the fact that rules deduced from the unity of apperception are 
the only rules possible for human experience, recourse is had to a mathematical 
postulate. Kant cements together these two different conceptions, as best 
he may, with the aid of his discovery of the creative consciousness of reality, 
but the new perspective does not impose a fusion of the dual elements. In 
spite of the fact that Kant never lost sight of the distinction between the 
psychological and the logical, his critique is open to criticism. His transcen- 
dental idealism leaves the contradiction still existent between psychology and 
formal logic. His problem should have been: How does the individual con- 
sciousness arrive at syntheses having the character of universal and necessary 
truth? But Kant asked, instead, How are universal and necessary truths 
possible in Bewusstsein uberhaupt? Kant did not clearly define this conscious- 
ness-in-general. If he had added to its two functions, spontaneity and self- 
identity, a third one, harmony, the definition would have applied to the notion 
of genius, current in Kant's time. But Kant himself did not make this iden- 
tification of genius and consciousness-in-general. That was the task of the 
Romantic school. He did not answer at all the questions, In what does con- 
sciousness in general consist? and, How can the individual human consciousness 
establish eternal truths? Following the two unreconciled elements in Kan- 
tianism, the pragmatists and the uncompromising rationalists arrive at very 
different results from those in Kant's transcendental idealism. Pragmatists, 
basing everything on the psychological fact of the individual consciousness, 
are unable to explain mathematical truths; they cannot pass from the subjective 
to the universal and necessary. But the rationalists cannot explain the 
evolution of science; because, basing everything on the apriori nature of an 
absolute and universal reason, their scientific truth — always identical with 
itself — should be perfect from the beginning. Of the tentative answers to this 
problem, the most notable are the philosophies that depend upon a biological 
solution. M uller and Lange attempt to explain the apriorism of Kant as 
due to the morphology and the physiology of nervous matter. Avenarius 
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followed the same modification of Kantianism in his Kritik der reinem Er- 
fahrung, and Mach, in his Erkennlnis und Irrtum is following Avenarius. 
Both of these philosophers remain within the limits of scientific biology; but 
others, like Nietzsche and Bergson, have constructed a metaphysic of life. 
The way for this was opened by Schopenhauer, who made the organization of 
knowledge depend upon the organization of life, and that, in turn, upon the 
will. Nietzsche makes this more concrete by basing knowledge upon the 
Wille zur Macht, which ultimately aims toward the creation of the superman. 
Bergson's Ban vital is the next modification. Apriorism has been replaced by 
vitalism. Following out the suggestion of another development, the roman- 
ticists based their philosophies on the nature of genius, and made a universal 
panacea of that creative form of consciousness which Kant confined to the 
domain of aesthetics and art. Hegel, going beyond romanticism, sought the 
objectivity of the individual consciousness in the evolution of the historical 
consciousness of humanity. He was the first to suggest the sociological so- 
lution, which now finds a champion in the French sociologist, M. Durkheim, 
according to whom the categories of intelligence are found in social conscious- 
ness. But none of these tentative solutions have done away with the funda- 
mental discord between the two elements which Kant left unreconciled. 

Alma R. Thorne. 

Die Begriindung einer idealen Weltanschauung. Karl Skopek. Ar. f. sys. 

Ph., XIX, 3, pp. 289-319. 

The two great divisions of metaphysics are Materialism and Idealism. 
According to the first, matter is the ultimate ground of the world, according 
to the second, spirit. Idealism has two forms, Pantheism and Theism. 
Materialism, like Idealism, is monistic; it has three types, as it considers mind 
as physical, as a result of the physical, or as its concomitant. Each division 
has its exponents in both ancient and modern philosophy. The true meta- 
physic must satisfy the needs of the heart and must accord with the results of 
natural science. Pantheism fails to satisfy the heart since it destroys the 
integrity of the individual; in excluding teleology it denies scientific observa- 
tion, for the thoughtful student of nature finds that it displays a harmoniously 
ordered system of ends. Materialism fails in each of its three forms. Mind 
and matter cannot be equated, because the matter given in the content of 
consciousness cannot be the cause of the consciousness which the experience 
of it presupposes. Nor can spirit be the result of matter; the unity of con- 
sciousness cannot be derived from the interplay of brain parts. The material- 
ism which calls mind the concomitant of matter gives up the claim of matter 
to be the ground principle of the universe. The question as to whether the 
palm of victory belongs to Idealism or Materialism depends on the nature 
of the material of which the world is composed. According to Materialism 
this material is only a collection of atoms; in this case the problem of the rise 
of life, of the organic from the inorganic, would be insoluble. Modern natural 
science has come to conceive the world stuff as a metaphysical principle, 
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force. According to this world view, matter consists of dynamical units, 
monads, as Bruno and Leibniz named them. Pantheism referred the origin 
of the world to blind force, materialism to the chance grouping of atoms. 
But no complete satisfaction can be attained unless the world is seen as the 
work of a highest intelligence, of a personal God. All finite monads owe 
their being to the creative force of God. This theory has been called Panen- 
theism. Modern science goes to confirm this dynamic metaphysics. The 
electron theory echoes the Monadology, and the last word of biology teaches 
with Leibniz that life never begins or ends absolutely — it presents itself as a 
continously flowing river of which the larger and smaller waves are the indivi- 
duals. So science, life, philosophy yields the victory to Idealism against 
Materialism on account of the transformation of the concept of matter into 
force. 

Anita Frederica de Laguna. 

Ein Beweis fur die Unrichtigkeit der Kausalhypothese. Ernst Barthel. 

Ar. f. sys. Ph., XIX, 3, pp. 355~366. 

Natural science has adopted the concept of causality as its ground principle; 
it might be more truly described as its ground hypothesis and ground error. 
The ideal of science is to find a cause for every particular phenomenon. Un- 
fortunately its causal hypotheses need constant revision. The root of its 
difficulties may lie in the falseness of the causal principle, not in any lack of 
accuracy in the investigations which seek to establish it in any given instance. 
The authority of the causal principle has never seriously been called in ques- 
tion. Even Hume is unable to conceive of science without the category of 
causality and hence arises his scepticism of knowledge. When we come to 
examine the causal analysis of any phenomenon, we find that the cause pre- 
sented is never a satisfactory one. But even were it possible for science to 
actually establish its pet hypothesis, in the very moment of that triumph 
would come the consciousness of the futility of the victory. The fact that 
A follows B is worth nothing as an explanation of A or B. Real knowledge 
demands a deduction of phenomena from the essence of things in the way 
that the properties of a triangle are deduced from its essence. Nature is a 
system organized according to the laws of thought; only a recognition of this 
fact can yield any satisfactory explanation of particular events. Only ' ' practi- 
cal thinking," glorying in its naivete, considers a philosophy of becoming 
more valuable than a philosophy of being, a fact as more significant than its 
essence, meaningless computations more scientific than metaphysical mathe- 
matics, and the causal hypothesis more exact than the finest thinking of 
philosophical enlightenment. 

Anita Frederica de Laguna. 

La Connaissance Affective. H. D. Noble. Rev. des Sc. Ph. et Theol., VII, 

4, pp. 637-663. 

From one point of view all knowledge is affective; the most disinterested 
act is motivated by feeling and penetrates the affective network about it. 
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From another point of view, we may distinguish the representative or specula- 
tive consciousness from the affective consciousness proper. The former has 
a non-affective object, and though affective elements excite and envelop it, 
they change neither its mode of operation nor its objective content. The 
latter, in addition to being aroused by feeling, has an affective object; namely, 
the affective state itself. Moreover, in this case, feeling may distort our 
perception, memory, or reasoning, alter their content, and use the whole 
representative faculty for its own ends. Viewing the landscape from a car 
window or solving a mathematical problem illustrates the speculative con- 
sciousness. Any feeling, emotion, or desire is an example of the affective 
consciousness. The 'psychological mechanism' of the affective consciousness, 
i. e., the way in which feeling influences knowledge, is as follows. Feeling 
exercises a positive and negative selection in the field of knowledge, creating 
a fixity of attention on all objects that concern it, and repressing attention 
to anything else. Attention is reenforced by a unification of consciousness 
and a convergence of all the faculties of consciousness on the affective object, 
resulting in a sharpening of the powers of discernment and an enhancement 
of the value of the representation. But all this is common to both the specula- 
tive and affective consciousness. The radical difference between the two is 
found in their points of departure. In speculative knowledge the mind is 
passive, neutral, indifferent. In affective knowledge the mind is active; sees 
what it wants to see, remembers what it can use, argues to its own interest. 
Conquest replaces discovery; the known, not the unknown is sought. Centri- 
petal supersedes centrifugal attention. Passive selection gives way to active. 
The basis of selection is no longer objective criteria of the good and true. 
Selection, attention, application, valuation are all at the service of the affec-> 
tive state. Intuitive virtue, mystic insight, and such proverbs as, "to know 
one must love," suggest that the content of consciousness is enriched by feel- 
ing, but feeling cannot create a new or wider field of vision. The affective state- 
does not enable us to know more or farther than we otherwise could ; it does 
however enable us to know better. For example, the lover knows the object 
loved better than anyone else because love incites his cognitive faculties to 
greater efficiency, because he alone enjoys and appreciates the lovable quali- 
ties of the object, and because to him alone is revealed that inexpressible 
somewhat beyond and beneath all visible qualities. Therefore excessive 
pragmatism errs in supposing feeling perceives or discerns; it merely heightens 
our ordinary powers of apprehension. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

Remarques sur la tMorie logique du jugement. Edmond Goblot. Rev. Ph., 

XXXVIII, n, pp. 511-525. 

Logicians have often been the dupes of language, confounding the structure 
of thought with that of the machinery of its expression. Formal logic must 
be entirely worked over to eliminate the resulting errors, which appear in all 
its divisions. Thus in the case of modality, examination shows that there is 
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properly no such thing as modality of judgment, though there are judgments 
of modality. Confusions arise in the other subjects treated by logic as well, 
but come out most strikingly perhaps in the case of quality of judgments. A 
judgment is an assertion, positive or negative, in regard to an object, and in 
both cases implies the rejection of a contradictory assertion. The judgment 
in regard to a judgment is not a valid division, the two judgments really 
forming but one. The indefinite judgment of Kant must also be rejected, as 
it is excluded by a correct interpretation of the law of contradiction. The 
various forms which propositions take in regard to quality depend on the ac- 
cidents of language, and have no significance for the structure of the judgment 
itself. Forms of speech are often indirect and distorted, as in the proposition: 
this language is not free from impertinence, which is of the form, A is not non- 
(non-B). Many cases difficult of analysis arise in connection with the use of 
attributives of negative form and positive meaning and vice versa. Instances 
are the word simple, which is really a negative, signifying indivisible; im- 
mortality, again, is the negation of death, which is the negation of life, and 
infinity offers a still more complex case. But the true judgment, when finally 
found beneath its verbal trappings, is the affirmation or the negation of an 
attribute, which is always positive. 

F. H. Knight. 

L'ambiguite de la notion d'idee chez Spinoza. F. Blanche. Rev. des Sc. Ph. 

et Theol., VII, 4, pp. 663-680. 

Everything has a two-fold reality. As a mode of its respective attribute, 
constituting a reality external to representation, it has a formal essence. The 
new nature each thing acquires as a representation or content of consciousness 
is called its objective essence. Every idea then has two inseparable aspects: 
its own formal essence (what it is in itself) and the objective essence of its 
content (what it represents). The first meets the requirement of an irre- 
■duceable distinction between the idea and the reality represented; the second 
that of a perfect correspondence between them. The Scholastics carefully 
preserved the distinction between idea as entity or form and idea as repre- 
sentation or concept; but Spinoza, influenced by Cartesianism, continually 
confuses the two, thereby plunging his entire system into obscurity. At 
times, especially in his earlier writings, the mind is said to be influenced by its 
object and cannot be explained without reference to its object. Spinoza is 
then thinking of idea as the objective essence of its content. When he affirms 
the absolute independence and self-sufficiency of the idea, he has in mind its 
formal essence. This is in harmony with the parallelism and irreducibility of 
Thought and Extension. Later Spinoza argues that because idea is a mode of 
Thought, even its representative aspect cannot depend on or be explained by 
Extension. Consciousness must find a complete explanation in terms of 
Thought. The mere fact that an idea is a mode of Thought is an adequate 
explanation of its essence, origin, and production. The mind is the cause of 
the whole idea and is entirely active, autonomous, and unaffected by the object. 
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Even the truth of an idea depends in no way on its object. The correspondence 
of idea and object is only an "extrinsic denomination" due to Parallelism. 
Truth must denote some internal characteristic of the idea: its self sufficiency, 
its conformability to the idea-type, its capacity of embracing the whole 
objective essence of its object, — in short, its clearness and distinctness. A 
single trace of the influence of objects on ideas remain: the order of the suc- 
cession of the ideas of the imagination and memory follows that of things in 
nature, while all other ideas the mind arranges according to the laws of in- 
telligence. Since the latter operation presupposes memory and imagination, 
the domination of extension over Thought becomes a brute fact irreconcilable 
with Spinoza's system. Also, when Spinoza argues from Parallelism to the 
absolute independence of idea as representation or concept, he passes sur- 
reptitiously from the order of essence and existence to the order of knowledge, 
from the formal essence of the idea to the objective essence of its object, from 
idea proper to idea in its representative function. The consistency and co- 
herence of his system suffers accordingly. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

The Hegelian Concept of the State and Modern Individualism. H. S. Shelton. 

Int. J. E., XXIV, 1, pp. 23-37. 

The main influence of English Hegelian thought tends to socialism in that it 
favors the tendency to do more and more by the direct action of the state; it 
assumes that when a system is so established that resistance is useless and 
criticism futile, the loss of liberty entailed is not really felt. Green emphasizes 
the obligation of the individual toward the state as it expresses the "general 
will;" but this latter concept is only vaguely defined, either by Green or 
Bosanquet. It is not the sum of the particular wills, and organization and 
subordination add nothing new to its nature. With the putting of this concept 
in its place, it will be seen that the theoretic foundations for such ideas as that 
the individual has no rights against the State become doubtful. The work of 
Bosanquet tends to undermine the democratic ideas by criticizing adversely 
theories which assert the paramount importance of individual liberty. For 
he holds that self-regarding and other-regarding actions cannot be separated 
and that the self and law are not alien. He confuses social control with state 
control, and as society has greater control over the individual than has the 
State, this confusion is favorable to socialism. His conclusion is, that no 
true ideal lies in the direction of minimizing the individuality or restricting the 
power of the State. The mystical concept of general will is used as a support 
for the increase in the power of the State however constituted. If this concept 
is rejected, the Spencerian idea of freedom is the only one that remains. 

Nann Clark Barr. 

Gegenstandstheoretische Betrachtungen iiber Wahrnehmung und ihr Verhaltnis zu 
anderen Gegenstanden der Psychologie. Oliver v. Hazay. Z. f. Psych., 
67, 3U.4, pp. 214-260. 

The aim of the article is to make clear certain fundamental concepts in 
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psychology from the side of " Gegenstandstheorie." Of these concepts, per- 
ception especially is considered, but other concepts of an elementary nature are 
also examined and compared with the perception. In the perception, the act 
of perceiving must be clearly distinguished from the psychical content of 
perception, and this, in turn, from the object to which it refers. The contrast 
between the last two may be partially brought out by saying that the 
same content may 'intend' (meinen) various objects, and the same object 
can be comprehended through various contents. The object is expressed in 
words in various ways. Generally, it completes a sentence: I see " that the 
bird flies away." To this typical "that" — construction, Meinong gives the 
name " Objektiv, " and this "Objektiv" is the object of the perception. An 
"Objekt " can never function as the object of a perception. According to the 
definition of Ameseder, an "Objektiv" not only has existence, but is existence, 
while an " Objekt " merely has existence but never is existence. The sensation, 
in contrast to the perception, has an "objekt" for its object. That which 
distinguishes the perception from the functions of judgment and assumption 
("Annahme") is, that the perception can comprehend its "Objektiv" only 
affirmatively, and that this "Objektiv," can be only positive existence or 
qualified existence ("Sosein"); — whereas, in the judgment only one prede- 
termined course is open — either affirmation or negation of the "Objektiv" 
— and, in the assumption ("Annahme"), either affirmation or negation may 
be freely chosen. Judgments and assumptions ("Annahme") have all con- 
ceivable "Objektive" as material; perceptions, however, are limited to those 
"Objektive," in which present and positive existence or qualified existence 
("Sosein") of existing "Objekte" are expressed. The "Soseinsobjektive," 
which can be immediately perceived are the qualitative and formal properties 
of an " Objekt." The special mark of thinking and ideating, is the " placing" 
("setzen") of the objects — an expression which means that the idea and 
the judgment comprehend in their peculiar world "Objekte," which do not 
exist, or from whose existence they abstract. The idea refers to an "Objekt " 
with respect to its existence or qualified existence ("Sosein"). The objects 
of our thinking, on the other hand, are but "Objective" and "Objekte." 
Finally, as regards striving ("Strebungen"), desire and feeling, the two 
former have "Objektive" for objects, whereas, the latter has "Objekte." 

Mabel E. Goudge. 



